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COMB HONEY DISPLAY AND LINCOLN MONUMENT IN BEESWAX 
SHOWN BY JAS. A. STONE & SON, AT THE ILLINOIS 
STATE FAIR AT SPRINGFIELD, IN OCTOBER, 
1901.—(See page 68.) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decOL’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DOoLiITTLe, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGR, 
P, H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


(as If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Note.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 








in lots of 4 cans 


Alfalfa Honey--? cents a pound cr more. 
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Extradted noney For sal6 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Alfalfa 
Honeys 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
spletidid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 


Basswood 
Honeys 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa,7% cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 7 cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. The cans are 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. , 
=: 
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The Novelty Pocket=-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 


eel eee ae 















HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 








(Tuts CUT IS THr # ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
— subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 

























Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe *“‘ Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
tunate as to have one of the ** Noveities,” your POCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and is 
case of death, your relatives will at ouce be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give toa son, a wife toa husband, a sister toa brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? . 

_. The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation o! 
this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 


one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $2...) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


4a” Please alloy’ >bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 


Chicago, Ill 
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The California Convention was held 
Los Angeles, Jan. 16 and 17. The follow- 

« officers were re-elected : 
President, G. 8S. Stubblefield; 
treasurer, J. F. MelIntyre; 
(i. W. Brodbeck, H. 
H. Mendleson, 


secretary- 
vice-presidents, 
E. Wilder, G. F. Merriam, 
and H. C. Williamson. 


\ Los Angeles newspaper report refers to 
the convention in part as follows: 


It was decided to organize the business end 
f the Association on the plan of the Southern 
California Fruit Exchange, and to dispose of 
he honey crop through the latter’s selling 
cencies, thus saving the association the extra 

-pense of conducting independent agencies. 

Each county will be organized into a sepa- 
rate exchange, each to elect one of its number 
to become a member of the Southern Califor- 
nia Honey Exchange in this city, which plan 
centralizes the business here. 

The following apiarists were appointed to 
organize their separate counties: Solas Wood, 


Santa Barbara; J. F. McIntyre, Ventura; 
R. B. Borden and R. G. Clark, San Diego 
county; E. A. Honey and Emerson Bros., 
Orange county; C. B. Schwack, Riverside; 
D. A. Wheeler and H. Williamson, San 


Bernardino; Frank McNay, 

J. F. MeIntyre, Maj. G. H. Marion and Prof. 
\. J. Cook, were elected as the Executive 
Committee. E. A. Honey, Frank MeNay, 
l. F. Arundell and Allen Barrett were after- 
ward added to the committee. 

By organizing on the basis of the fruit ex- 
changes, and disposing of their honey just as 
fruit is now marketed, the bee-keepers hope to 
work together in the upholding of the price 
of their product, and to help each other 
through the present dry and unprofitable sea- 
son, 


Los Angeles. 


> 

Read Up Back Numbers.—If you are 
ike most bee-keepers, you are busier in sum- 
Often it happens that in 
that 
other bee- 
hurried, 
ind sometimes the reading of some articles or 


mer than in winter. 
summer the bee-keeper is so busy when 
e receives a copy of this or any 
less 


aper, his reading is more or 


irts of them are omitted altogether, because 
ey do not seem at the time of immediate in- 
rest. When leisure comes for more reading 
back 

t only to read what may have been entirely 
mitted, but what 


winter, it is well to go over numbers, 
read in 
not to receive due considera- 
that 

at you supposed was of no interest at first 


may have been 
h haste as 
Indeed, you will find many a time, 

be found later on to be of great practical) 
erest. the things that you 
h care will generally bear 
last 


Then, too, read 


reading again- 
June, 


article that you read may, be- 


| 





se of something that you have since 
rned either in practice or from reading, 


| have such a different bearing that it will be 


practically new to you. 

This advice will not be needed by those who 
are well to the front as bee-keepers, but to 
those who have not been in the habit of giv- 
ing more than one reading to each number of 
the bee-paper they receive it may be well to 
suggest the advisability of trying the experi- 
ment of giving at least a second reading to 
them. 

> 


Wrong Spraying Advice.—Mr. John 


M. Sutton wrote us as follows, Jan. 18: 


EpitoR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

I have recently received from the Govern- 
ment, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 38, or ** Spraying 
for Fruit Diseases.’”’ This is a reprint origin- 
ally published in 1896. On page 11, I find the 
following: 

‘*Use bordeaux mixture. making the first 
application before the blossoms open. When 
the flowers are opening spray again, etc.”’ 

It seems to me this is in direct opposition to 
the present teachings, and should be corrected. 
I am sorry to see it in a Government publica- 
tion. JOHN M. SvuTTON. 


Certainly, all that is necessary is to call the 
attention of the Department of Agriculture’s 
attention when it 
will hasten to make proper correction. It is 


to its contradictory advice, 


a good thing to report such matters when dis- 
covered, as even the Government 
makes mistakes. 


sometimes 


<—-_ a 


Meltose Again.— the gen_ 
eral manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ As- 


-Engene Secor, 


sociation, wrote us as follows recently. 


Forest City, Iowa, Jan. 18, 1902. 
EpItoR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Dear Sir:—Mr. F. L. Thompson, of Colorado, 
sent me, Dec. 14, 1901, a circular of a health 
food company doing business in that State, 
and called the attention to one paragraph 
which was objectionable to bee-keepers. 
wrote the company and herewith submit the 
correspondence in full 
Respectfully yours, 
EUGENE Secor, Gen. Man. 
Here follows Mr. Secor’s letter to the health 


food company, dated Jan. 3: 


GENTLEMEN :—I have your folder on health 
foods, and am glad to commend your general 
Pure Food Proposition. We have used a 
deal of Battle Creek with 
results. 

But I notice under the paragraph describing 
‘* Meitose *’ these words: 

‘It should be substituted for Cane-Sugar 
Honey and all artifically prepared sweets.” 

I wish that this sentence might be altered 
slightly, as it conveys a wrong impression to 
would-be users of honey. 

The fact is there is no such thing on the 
market as cane-sugar honey. It would not pay 
to adulterate with cane-sugar. The adultera- 
tions of honey are exclusively, I might say, of 


good 


foods satisfactory 


glucose, and in the extracted form. 
Comb honey may be relied on as pure, 

natural product gathered by the bees. 

** honey,’’ 


or as 


Now can’t you eliminate the word 





t 


or add the word “adulterated” after the 
word ‘‘ sugar,’’ followed by a comma? 

Make all the war you please on adulterated 
honey, but it is misleading to call it cane- 
sugar honey. 

May I ask 
point? 


your reconsideration of this 
Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE SECOR, Man. 


Gen . 


Whereupon the written to re- 


sponded as follows, under date of Jan. 6: 


company 


EUGENE Secor, Forest City, lowa. 

Dear Sir:—We have your letter of Jan. 3d, 
in regard to a misleading thought in our cir- 
cular. Meltose is a pure product, and is de- 
signed to take the place of cane-sugar, and 
artificial sweets. Honey is a natural product, 
perfectly pure, and we donot class it among 
sweets that are harmful. On the contrary, 
we use it on our own tables very freely. The 
word /oney should not have gotten into the 
circular, and was an oversight. We will see 
that the misleading thought is corrected. 

Thanking you for calling 
matter, We are, 


attention to the 
Yours very truly, 

The above is just the kind of work the Na- 
tional Association should be doing constantly. 
It is educative. 
to have such 


It is a benefit to the public 
corrections also a 


and its 


made, and 
ways helps the cause o 
producers. 

But 


from this time on, 


pure honey 


why cannot bee-keepers themselves, 
be on the lookout for mis- 
leading statements about honey, and write to 
the people who make or publish such 
regarding honey ? 


alone, 


errors 
A few of us can not do it 
but all must help in the work of letting 
the public know more about pure honey. 


a. 


Maeterlinck’s “Life of the Bee," 


which at first was received almost as a work of 


perfection, is of late having its faults noticed 
D. M. M., in the British Bee 
‘I have only words of praise 
linck’s then 

hardly be consistency 


Journal, says, 
for Mr. Maeter- 


book;"? and with what 


can 
entire immmediately 


adds: 


‘Il would, however, much prefer if it had not 
contained a single word of the moralizings of 
his physiologist friend. This is an excres 
cence, pure and simple, which could well be 


lopped off.” 


Then he enters a somewhat emphatic 


caveat against the view of the 


filled with 


author that the 
peasantry are malevolence pure 
and simple 
> 

Are ( 
est as a class? 
G. M. Doolittle 
iegative. For 2 


‘ommission Merchants Dishon- 
In the 
answers this question in the 


Progressive Bee-keeper 


5 years he has shipped honey 


to commission merchants, shipping to as 


many as 25 different ones, and he thinks 


‘commission men as a Class compare favor 


ably with any other class of men in the 


United States.”’ 
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Jas. A. STONE & Son make annual exhibits 
at the Illinois State Fair. On the first page 


and also on this page is shown the display they 
made at the last Fair. All the Lincoln Monu- 
the 


the son, * Perey,’ 


It was made by 
and have involved 
Both the comb honey dis- 
the Ist 
apparently, 


ment lacks is statuary. 

must 
considerable work. 
the 


premium, or 


play and monument received 


blue ribbons. as, 
they well deserved. 

The Illinois State Fair has had fine displays 
in its apiary department for several years. 
While the number of exhibitors has not been 


large, the displays have been both large and 


good. In fact, this department is one of the 
most attractive of the whole Fair, and Jas. A. 
Stone & Son have contributed no little to 


this result. 
- 

Mr. J. B. Dopps, the bee-inspector for Jef- 
Colo., has been in Chicago for 
about two He 
of No. Lalfalfa comb honey, which he was 
holding at 33.00 per case. A dealer here pur- 
100 of it, found that it 
weighed all the way from 17's pounds to 24!4 
So the light- 
est cases cost about 17 cents per pound, while 


ferson Co., 


weeks. came with a car-load 


chased cases and 


pounds, net, of honey per case. 
the honey in the heaviest cases cost about 12 


While it may have been all right to 
sell or buy the 100 cases, as a lot, by the case, 


cents. 


any one may easily see the injustice it would 
to the case the 
lightest sold to him at the same price asa 


be consumer were a of 


case of the heaviest. 

As the 100 cases averaged practically an even 
20 pounds net per case, there was no injustice 
done the buyer or seller of this particular lot. 


A Great Map.—Calvin L. Walton, Ph. D., is 
a professor in the Lake View (Chicago) High 
School, andan instructor of marked ability. 
He has one of the maps that we are offering, 
and he expresses his opinion concerning its 
value in the following unsolicited manner: 


DeaR Epiror YorK:—For some time I 
have been waiting for a good opportunity to 
tell you how much we appreciate the Reversi- 
ble Wall Map of the United States and the 
World, but find none better than the present. I 
say not in any editorial sense, but in a 
broad family way, meaning the entire house- 
hold. 

In the first place, the maps are very attrac- 
tive in appearance. The bright colors will 
catch the eye and hold the attention of even 
the smaller children of the home, and they 
are studying geography before they know it. 

In the second place, it is up-to-date and 
thoroughly reliable. The publishers have too 
good a reputation to maintain to allow any 
faulty or inaccurate map to go from their 
press, so whatever knowledge the boys and 
girls get from the study of these maps will 
not be gainsaid anywhere. 

In the third place, there is a whole encyclo- 
pedia of geographic information on the two 
sides of the map. In country homes, where 
reference books are few, the marginal refer- 
ences will be found very ample and complete, 
so that when.the map is thoroughly mastered 
one will have a very broad and comprehensive 
knowledge of geography and geographic his- 
tory. The ocean currents, which have such an 
influence on the distribution of temperature, 
and which exercise such a general climatic 
control, are clearly defined and easily traced. 
Then the routes of the ocean vessels are 


we, 








graphically shown, and one can see ata glance 
the growing need for a deep-water isthmian 
canal to connect our eastern and western 
coasts. 

The most convenient place for hanging the 
map temporarily was the dining-room; and 
as we occupy but three sides of the table, the 
map was hung where all could see it, espec- 
ially nine-year-old Arthur, who is studying 
geography in the public school. During meal- 
time the conversation generally gets around 
to some phase of geography or travel, owing 
to the presence of the map, and we find it in- 
finitely better to talk about foreign places 
and people than about the block in which we 
live and the good (?) neighbors all around 
us. 

I would most heartily recommend the 
map to every member of Prof. Cook’s ‘*‘ Home 
Cirele,’’? (that includes every reader of this 
journal), feeling confident that the nominal 
price asked for it will indeed seem small 
when compared with its actual value and its 
educational influence in the home. 

C. L. Watton. 

We believe Prof. Walton has not said a 
word too much in commendation of the map. 
the 


It is indeed a fine one, and should adorn 





DISPLAY OF JAS. A. STONE 


AT SPRINGFIELD, 


walls and instruct the people of every home. 
The price of the map alone is $1.50 prepaid, or, 
if taken with a year’s subscription to the 
American Bee Journal, both will be sent for 
only $2.00. If we ever made a good offer to 
this one. It shows «a// the 
counties of every State of the United States. 


our readers it is 


Mr. R. RODENBERGER, when the 
picture of his apiary shown on page 78, wrote 


as follows: 


sending 


In the spring of 1895 I caught the bee-fever; 
so I bought two colonies of bees in box-hives 
and transferred them into new ones which I 
had made the previous winter. I now have 
all hives and frames exactly alike, and all 
numbered as will be seen in the picture, which 
was taken two years ago. I now have 51 col- 
onies. 

Before I began with bees, I did not know 
the least thing about them, but got several 
text-books on bee-culture and have read every- 
thing I could get hold of ever since. 

I sold my home last fall in 
County, and bought a farm in Milwaukee 
Couuty, where Iam now located. I success- 
fully moved my bees on one load, Nov. 15, a 
distance of 25 miles. I expect this to be a 
better location, as there is a great deal of sweet 
and white clover as well as basswood and 
golden-rod. 

Considering all 


Waukesha 


things, I have done fairly 





& SON 


well, I think. I owe most of my success 
the reading of bee-literature, especially t} 
‘* Old Reliable” and other papers. Long ma 
they live to proclaim the wonders of beedor 
and speak for truth,temperance and righteou 
ness, R. RODENBERGER. 


THe Mexican Mutvuat PLANTERS Co 
writing us from Old Mexico, Jan. 8, reporte 
that bees there were ‘‘ doing well, queens la) 
ing, pollen coming in, and comb-building go 
ing on splendidly.”’? Quite a difference b: 
tween the condition of bees there and j; 
Manitoba, Canada, on the sam> date. 


Mr. Wo. W. Case, of Hunterdon Co., N.J., 
is doing some good work in his locality to 
down the comb-honey lies that some people 
have been helping to circulate. In the Hun 
terdon County Democrat, under date of Dec 
31, 1901, Mr. Case has quite an article whic! 
includes the $1,000 reward offered, and a 


AT THE ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 


IN OCTOBER, 1901. 


statement of how the comb-honey lie was 
given to the public by Government Chemist 


H. W. Wiley, about 20 years ago. 


It seems that Mr. J. 8. Trigg, of Iowa, (see 
page 35), conducts a farm department in the 
paper Mr. Case wrote to, and the editor, in 
introducing Mr. Case’s article, says Mr. Triggs 
signs his name and address, ‘‘ and we have no 
doubt that he will either prove he is right or 
admit that he has been led into a misstate 
ment by being misinformed.”’ 


We understand Mr. Triggs has since then 
done the handsome thing by admitting his 
error, and is doing all he can 


to counteract 


its mischievous effect. As soon as we see M: 
Triggs’ correction we will place it before ou: 
readers. 

But let all get ‘‘ The Truth About Honey 
published wherever they can. 


H. W. CoRNELISON reports that he started 
last spring with 93 colonies of bees and got 
4,000 pounds of honey, for which he receive 
$475, and an increase of 25 colonies of bees, 
not counting the honey his family consume 
—Wasburn Co., (Wis.,) Register. 
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Contributed Articles. 





No. 5.—Apiculture as a Business. 





Producing Not All; Marketing a Large Problem 
—Difference Between Selling at Home and 
the Foreign Trade—Effect 
of Competition. 


BY R. C. AIKIN, 


In No. 4 I called attention to some reasons why bee- 
eepers fail in getting a crop and of making it pay, thus 
\using financial failure and bankruptcy, and the direct and 
indirect effect upon others. I now wish to show how, in 
rge measure, to avoid these expensive failures. 

First and foremost, remember that there are many peo- 
ple—bright and sharp people—who are giving time, money 
ind energy to discover short cuts, cheaper methods of pro- 

duction, and in every way possible increase profits. When 
hey succeed in very materially lowering the cost of pro- 
duction, whether it be by labor-saving devices, improved 
stock, methods that get 3 pounds of honey where but 2 
used to be gotten, better marketing schemes, it matters not 
whether by all these combined, or how the product is cheap- 
ened, they can and will make it hard for the less expe- 
rienced. If one proposes to go into any business, he should 
isk many questions, observe how others are accomplishing 
results, and whether the results are satisfactory. Try as 
hard as we may, and learn all we can from all sources, yet 
we will be behind—some other fellow outwits us. 

Suppose some one wants to go into honey-production 
at this place. Suppose he finds out just what prices I get 
at the honey-house, and the wholesale prices at which I 
supply the stores. Knowing these things, is he ready yet 
to produce, expecting to sell his product upon this market? 
No; he has yet a large problem before him. He may be 
my equal as an apiarist. get as good crops, pack just as well, 
in every respect be my equal up to the point of having a 
nice product to sell; he then finds I have the trade, and if 
he gets it he has quite a job on hand. He must advertise, 
push and work up a trade. 

So far I have been speaking of the local or home market. 
The facts are that I am now producing much more honey 
than our local market consumes, and in addition ship out 
large quantities. If any other apiarist opens a producing 
plant here he may in time divide my home trade with me, 
causing me to export more. 

One fact must not be lost sight of in a producing field 
like this—the home consumption will not use the entire prod- 
uct, we must export the surplus. And, to increase the home 
consumption, we must lower. prices if we are to sell the 
greatest possible amount at home. I do not mean that this is 
the only way to increase consumption, but that is one of 
the things that must be done to reach the highest possible 
home consumption, or outside, either. We may sell, say at 
10 cents, and afier having exhausted all other means a 2-cent 
drop will further increase the consumption. Putting the price 
m an equalitv with sweets of equal grade, or a little lower 
will bring the product into favor and displace more or less 
the other goods. 

The real truth of the matter is, the marketing of a 
rop of honey is about as big a 1ob as producing it. In pro- 
ducing, we have but the bees and ourselves to deal with, but 

selling there is a multitude of people to please. One may 

be well fitted to produce, an expert with insects, yet a fail- 

ure in dealing with his own kind. There is no use denying 

ignoring the fact that to produce any kind of crop is 

it little better than half the battle. Every prospective apia- 

st should not only consider the matter of producing, but 
s well, how to market or get cash out of his product. 

The home market is nearly always the best; it usually 
ts the most money; so much is sold that we do not have 
supply a package for, nor are there any freights or middle- 
n’s commissions to come out. At home we know better 
1om we are dealing with, less risks than when we ship, 
less thee is a firm sticking to the cash-with-order rule. 





Successful home marketing is no easy matter; and away from 
home is harder still. 

Some men can come into the field fully occupied, and, 
because of superior ability, or an advantage in facilities, or 
otherwise, drive out competitors. but only those without a 
proper moral conscience will do so; there should always 
be fairness in such things—in all things. There is, in this 
vicinity, some territory that would bear more stock, but the 
near-by and desirable places are already full. No one should 
think of coming into or very near’ to this town to engage 
in honey-production except by buying out some one already 
established; to do otherwise would be foolish, and an in- 
justice to others now here. To put more stock into terri- 
tory now well-stocked would reduce the yield per colony. 
It would mean that we must produce at a greater cost, and 
to make up for this we must sell greater quantities or at 
higher prices; but the rule is that it would be just the other 
way. 

Sut let us see what else can be done: As I have said, 
there is country tributary to this that will produce more 
than is being taken from it—places that are not overstocked. 
But to occupy these one must go into undesirable places to 
live, or, living in the more desirable places, must have his 
stock far from home and transport long distances, going 
far to work, and having far to naul. Besides this, there are 
the outside or general markets to contend with, the product 
must be largely exported—shipped to large centers of dis- 
tribution, as Chicago, Kansas City, etc. 

Considering these outside markets, Kansas City is the 
nearest to this point of the United States. Denver is not a 
honey market in the sense that Chicago or Kansas City and 
other Eastern cities are. The immediate vicinity of Denver 
produces more than the city consumes, and so does the 
country over much of which Denver is a distributing cen- 
ter. Denver cannot be a distributing center for any great 
quantity of honey, although she does, and will, sell much 
by car-load sent to Eastern markets. This being true of 
Denver, the Colorado apiarist in any field that produces 
more than the immediate home consumption, must look to 
wholesale shipments by car-load to dispose of his surplus. 
These car-load shipments mean competition with the produc- 
ers in the country to which we ship, or who are nearer to the 
consuming point; these near-by producers having the ad- 
vantage by the amount of the difference in freight. 

Of course, there will be many readers to whom all Colo- 
rado conditions do not apply, yet some of them will, and 
I am trying to cover the whole field and make this reach 
the greatest number of people. 

I would say, then, do not fail to look carefully at_all 
the various things that you must confront when you 
embark in the business. Let those who are in contempla- 
tion count well the cost, and as well let those now in the 
business see if they cannot find where they can improve. 
I write that, if possible, I may help those going into the bus- 
iness to go in right, for an intelligent and successful apiarist 
cannot begin to do the harm to self and others that is done 
by the careless and blundering. 

I have already shown in previous articles that it takes 
a real, practical apiarist to succeed in getting the crops; and 
now in this article I am endeavoring to show that you 
need, and must have good marketing, or you fail. Consider 
well all these phases ere you jump. I will follow this with 
more of the minute details of management. Larimer Co., Colo. 


of 
Some Interesting Questicns Answered. 


BY G. M. 


A correspondent from Mohawk, N. Y., sends in the 
following questions, asking that I answer them in the 
American Bee Journal, and requests if any reader of this 
paper can throw any more light on the subject, that he will 
also answer them after they appear in print. Thus answer- 
ing would be something after the old question or “query” 
department the American Bee Journal used to conduct, and 
I hope to hear from others who may have different opinions 
from mine. 


DOOLITTLE. 


GETTING HONEY FROM CAPPINGS. 


1. “What is the best way to remove honey from cap- 
pings which will not run out?” 

In my opinion the best way is to throw the cappings 
into the solar wax-extractor and allow “Old Sol” to look 
in on them for two or three hours. Then cover up, and the 
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next day lift the cake of wax off the honey, when you have 
both wax and honey in shape to use. 

2, “Could these cappings be pressed in a cheese-press: 
If not, why not?” 

I am not enough acquainted with a cheese-press to 
answer intelligently; but my judgment would be that the 
result would not be satisfactory; and that when the press 
was used for cheese again there would be some “tall talk” 


tbout that “nasty, sticky press.” Rather than do that, I would 
rinse the cappings in water, and use the water for making 


negar, 


UNCAPPING MACHINES 


3. “Do you know how Arthur C. Miller's 


ichine is made?” 
No, I do not 
Miller tell 


uncapping 
know. If there is no secret about it, will 
Mr. us about this matter through tnese columns? 
PLACING 

4. “Would a he 
placed with the top-bar 
tom-bar out toward the 
If ] 


that, 


COMBS IN THE EXTRACTOR. 


extractor work if the combs were 
toward the center shaft and the bot 
side of the can? If not, why not?” 


mey 


am correct, the honey-extractor works on the prin 


when set in motion, the centrifugal force is 
eater than the atmospheric pressure on the honey in the 
cells, and this causes the honey to leave the cells, or fly from 


the cells, out and away, from the center, the same as wate 
leaves a rapidly-turning grindstone and flies off and away 
from the stone. With the combs placed as our questioner 
suggests, the centrifugal force would cause the honey to 
press against the sides of the cells, rather than out at the 
open ends, and hence little or no headway could be made 


toward accomplishing the desired results. I should be pleased 
to hear from others in this matter. As the cells in honey 
comb generally incline slightly upward, it would appear that 
better results could be secured, if any, by turning the top-bar 
toward the can and the bottom-bar toward the central shaft: 
but I do not think there is anything practical in the idea, 
anyway. 


VENTILATING HIVES—CELLAR WINTERING 

_5. “How should hives be ventilated while in the cel 
lar? That is, at the top and entrance. Can they be stacked 
up as described in the Root catalog and not have the bees 


pile out all over the cellar and the one stacking them up?” 
[ use the Dr. Miller bottom-board and like it very much. 


his bottom-board has a bee-space on one side—the sid 


Side 
i 





HIVE BOTTOM-BOARD USED BY D 


. MILLER, 


used during the working season—and a two-inch space on 
the other, which answers for a stand during the summer, 
and a place for the bees to cluster in during winter, when the 
board is “winter side” up; that where the cluster is 
large enough to hang below the combs, the cluster hangs 
down in this space. This space also allows all dead bees 
to fall below the combs, and gives all the ventilation nec- 
essary without further provision, during the time they are in 
the cellar. It also keeps the bees from falling off the 
combs, or getting out over yourself and the cellar-bottom, 
while putting in and taking out, as a small board closes 
the hive up tight while carrying in and out of the cellar. 
But, if the hives are reasonably handled, and the proper 


amount of care used, not to arouse the bees, as is best under 


iS, 
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all circumstances, very few bees will leave the hive in putting 
in and piling. up in the cellar. 

While at the Auburn, N..Y., bee institute, a Mr. Mill 
gave us something new, which was that he made rims oj 
7é-inch lumber of the size of the hive, and 1% inches deep 
on one side of which he tacked the common wire-cloth, sucl 
as is used in caging and shipping queens and bees. Or: 
warm days, just before time to put the bees into the cellar 
he tacked one of these rims at both top and bottom of eac! 
hive, the wire-cloth side being out from the hive, and 
small entrance, being readily closable, provided in the bottom 
rim, for the use of the bees. should they have more day 
of flight before putting in. When putting in, this entranc 
was closed, and a piece of carpet was placed on top of the 
wire-cloth at the top, when the hives were piled up, rims 
all on, and no chance for a single bee to escape during al 
the winter, the same way Mr. Root pictures in his catalog. 

Being told that this was contrary to all old practices 
and asked if he had no trouble with the bees trying to get 
out, he said he was quite positive that he had less loss, and 
stronger colonies in the spring, in this way than in any 
other; while he avoided all loss of bees from flying out, 
and the disagreeableness of dead bees on the cellar-bottom 
If my: life is spared, I shall try this plan in a limited way 
next winter, as the dead bees on the cellar-bottom are always 
a nuisance. 

PASSAGE-WAYS 


THROUGH COMBS. 


6. “Which do you prefer, all things considered, holes 
through the combs, or a bee-space over the frames for winter 
ing?” 

I thoroughly tried the holes through the combs a score 
of years ago, and proved them of little if any advantage 
while they were a very great nuisance to make, and after 
being made; were a still greater nuisance in having the bees 
fill them up the next year with cells of the drone size, so that 
each hive having such combs sent forth hundreds of drones 
above what I desired, so I gave the thing up as something 
not worthy of practice. My hives are so constructed that 
there is always a bee-space over the frames, and with the 


Mills plan, this space is one and one-half inches for the 
bees to pile up in, if they so desire. 
CHOOSING A LOCATION FOR BEE-KEEPING. 
7. “If you were single, at liberty to go where you wished, 


and intended to make bee-keeping your life work, what State 


would you choose, all things considered ?” 

According to the question, I would hunt out some good, 
unoccupied place in New York or Vermont, were honey-pro 
duction to be my life work. Undoubtedly there are other 
States which would give a more agreeable climate, and migiit 
give a larger yield of honey, but the honey-resources of thes¢ 
States are immense, in favored localities, while their near 
ness to the great markets of Boston, Philadelphia and New 


York, which (with Chicago), govern the markets of the 
United States, makes a market facility unequaled by any 
other State giving an average good yield. 
THE LONG-IDEAL HIVE FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 
8. “Is not the long-ideal hive the best hive for th 
> 


production of extratted honey 

It might be, were it best to extract every three or four 
days during the honey-flow, but as such a course is of ques 
tionable wisdom, the hive that allows of tiering-up while 
the honey is ripening, has the advantage, as I now see it. 
If there are others who think differently, I should be pleased 
to hear from them. Onondaga Co., N. Y 








Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. ‘The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription @ /ull year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mentioni 


—_—___—_. 5-2 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sami- 
ple copies. Then you can-very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 
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x The Afterthought. * 


The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By EB. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





PHOTOGRAPHING A BEE. 


Honorary mention to Collins, of Denver, assisted by D. 
’. Working, for their photo of the bee, on the front of 
‘To. so. We should have called it the photo of a live bee 

they had not “given themselves away.” Anyhow, the 
sistant knew enough of bees to put things in life position. 
hat are those little spurs half way up the ligula? I 
ink they are visible when we closely examine live bees, and 
hey are very distinct in this picture; yet I don’t remember 

have ever seen a word about them in the scientific ac- 
sunts. That the tip of the ligula has a semi-identity of 
ts own, other than being a mere prolongation, is very natural 
and praiseworthy. 


Room for lots more of this magnified photo work before 
ve reach Had-enough-town. Various parts of the bee (alive 
possible) would be very welcome. Several years ago, if 
remember aright, Ernest Root got a lucky snap-shot of a 
ee on the wing, which has done good service as a basis of 
pictures since. 
A LONG-TONGUED NUMBER. 


No. 50 seems to be a long-tongued number. All right, 
say we. No danger of getting too many facts on the sub- 
ect. Say what you will about the uncertainties, we can- 
not afford to ignore any bright light which appears in front 

only don’t expect too much, or get too excited. When Mr. 
Rankin says that in five years’ work for the Michigan Experi- 
ment Station he has found the best gatherers to be the long- 
tongued bees, as a rule—well, the testimony may not be final, 
ut it is not to be pooh-poohed. If the tongue keeps on grow- 
ing for some time after the bee starts out in life, that’s an 
awkward fact which we-must look a little out for, and be 
sure that we have mature bees. 





‘*Nature has been breeding this tongue to a standard length for 
so long a time that it is not likely to vary rapidly under artificial se- 
re 


If you’re drunk on the new fad, drink a little of that 
nd sober up. Thanks, Prof. Gillette. The professor is ex- 
usable for wondering how one or two hundredths of an inch 
can help very much on red clover. ’Snects the real distance 
at nectar can actually be taken out of a tube varies much 
ore than that. Interesting to see that the Cyprians lead. 
Just what might be expected, considerine the vim of the 
race, and the severe conditions under which nature has bred 
them. It was not the lack of ability to get honey out of 
. posy that banished the Cyprians, but a job lot of unendur- 
ible qualities. But oh! for a honey-bee with a bumble-bee’s 
nout on it! However, probably the shrinkage of the bumble- 
ee’s dissected tongue is much less than in the case of the 
smaller species—to the extent that the honey-bee in actual 
vork will compare better than do the figures on page 793. 


HONEY FROM RED CLOVER. 


Prof. Gillette wonders if those who have reported honey 
rom red clover may not have been mistaken. By no means. 
heoretically there are at least four different ways bees can 
ther it. When honey conditions are most favorable the 
iole inside of the tube, below the funny little knob 

ich closes the top, appears to be moist with nectar (whether 
secretion on the spot or by percolation from below 
s not matter:) and presumably all that’s needed to 

nectar is sufficient time and patience in licking at the 
mp surface. Furthermore, carpenter bees are quite plenty 
some places, and they in gathering from red clover punch 
les in from the outside. Presumably honey-bees could get 
te a bit by following their path next day. Thirdly, we 
en see clover-tubes with a long section of the bottom filled 
th nectar. It is supposed that they sometimes fill up within 
ch of the honey-bee’s ligula. Fourth, a fall drouth short- 
s the tubes of second crop clover materially; and they are 
posed ‘sometimes to be so short that the honey-bee can 
+h the bottom. 








WATCH THE TONGUE-REACH 


I think brethren who feel at all satisfied with the dissec- 
tion measurements would do well to spend a few hours closely 
watching bees at work on the stalks of sweet corn (as they 
do not infrequently), and see if their notions about the bee’s 
ligula are not modified somewhat. In this work bees thrust 
the iigula between the sh uth of the leaf and the stem—and 
it being a tight squeak they often fail to get under, and 
so by accident extend it along the outside in plain sight. My 
memory of this observation is that I was surprised at the 
length of their reach. Perhaps the professors will be. 








Convention Proceedings. 











Report of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 
Held at Woodstock, Dec. 3, 4 and 5, 1901. 





REPORTED BY R. F. HOLTERMANN, 


(Continued trom page 55.) 
SIZE OF HIVES-—-CELLAR TEMPERATURE, 


Ques. 1—IJs a larger hive than an 8-frame desirable ? 

Mr. Hall said for extracted honey, the large one. He has 
one equal to an 11-frame Langstroth. For extracted, he 
wants the latter, for comb he does not care which. 

Ques. 2—How close should an apiary be located to a 
dwelling so as to cause no annoyance ? 

Mr. Hall—I prefer them close, but you must manage 
rightly. The queens in cross colonies should be killed, 

Mr. Sibbald—Much depends on how the bees are handled. 

Pres. Newton related an instance where the bees were 
clearly made cross through bad handling. 

Ques. 3—What temperature is nearest correct for proper 
cellar-wintering ? 

Mr. Hall—44 degrees, I like. 
at 52 degrees. 

Mr. Pettit—Why then want 44 degrees? Do you not 
think there were conditions you did not consider ? 

Mr. Hall—No doubt. 

Mr. Smith—44 to 50 degrees. I think it does them good 
to get a warming up occasionally. 

Mr. Pettit—Seems much depends on the cellar. 
and acute ear is the best guide. 


I have wintered bees well 


I believe 


BEES HANGING OUT—-QUEENLESS COLONIES. 


Ques. 4—If bees hang out of the hive, is it an indication 
of no honey-flow, or is something wrong with the bees ? 

Jf others are bringing in honey, and bees in certain hives 
are loafing, they are probably preparing to swarm. If a few 
bees are on the bottom-board, the colony is probably queen- 
less. 

Ques. 5—What is to be done with queenless colonies early 
in the spring ? 

If they have lots of honey, set them on top of another 
hive. It is not advisable to give them a queen. 


RETAILING EXTRACTED HONEY—CARNIOLANS AND ITALIANS. 


Ques. 6—What is the best way to put up extracted honey 
for retail trade ? 

One pound, 144 and 3 pound jars, to dealers. 

Mr. Evans—1I want, for my customers, nothing less than 
10 pounds. 

Mr. Smith—It depends largely on the class of trade. We 
put it upin 10-cent tumblers to 5-pound pails. 

Mr. Sibbald—In Toronto there are six half-pound jars 
sold to one one-pound jar. 

Mr. Holtermann said it largely depended upon what the 
retailer educated the people to use. 

Mr. Darling—lIt is not well to sell too large a package. 

Mr. Craig—We must regulate ourselves by our local con- 
ditions. 

Ques. T—Does crossing Carniolans with Italians produce 
cross bees ? 


It does and it does not. Weed out the cross. 


COMB FOUNDATION—BEST RACE OF BEES. 


Ques. 8—Give us the most profitable method of getting 
foundation made into comb. 
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Give to the bees when gathering honey pretty fast. 

Mr. McEvoy—Alternate sheets of foundation and combs. 
It is not profitable to hive bees on full sheets of comb founda- 
tion. 


Mr. Hall—For extracted honey hive on full sheets, every 
t me. 
Ques. Y-——Which is the best race ? 


All ef them. 

Mr. Smith—J udging 
eued. 

Mr. Dickinson—Are we _ to 
tongued bees are a humbug ? 

The general opinion was that the long-tongued question 
had been stretched rather too far. 


WEDNESDAY—MornNINnG SESSION 


from advertisements, the long-ton- 


understand that the long- 


DEC, 4. 


The session opened by the president calling upon Prof. 
Shutt, chemist of the Dominion Experimental Farm at Ottawa. 
to give the result of the tests conducted by them in connection 
with 


The Specific Gravity of Honey. 


Prof. Shutt said that some years ago some experiments 
were conducted by the Experimental Farm with comb founda- 
tion. In the discussion the question came up of the amount 
of water found in various samples of honey. There was no 
Canadian data, and in other books he fond a variation of 10 
to 15 percent of water. As a result of this Mr. Shutt desired 
to do some work in this direction, and the same was under- 
taken with the following results: 

With the object of finding the percentage of water Mr. 
Shutt made a request for samples with which to work, yet no 
samples had been forwarded by the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, and the samples experimented on were from Mr. 
Fixter, of the Ottawa Experimental Apiary. 

Mr. Shutt said that, greatly to his disappointment, he 
could not tell the members in convention assembled the percent- 
age of water in normal honey. Honey is not a material col- 
lected by the bees, but the honey is nectar altered by the 
bees through chemical additions, a change similar to that 
which takes place in a portion of our digestive system. There 
is in honey two sugars closely related, the one sucrose, cane- 
sugar (dextrose), and another, levulose. This difference was 
detected by polarization. Results from chemical analysis 
had shown a great difference in the percentage of water in 
honey, but Mr. Shutt believed that this great difference was 
real to only a certain extent, and the great variability only 
seemed to be so. The work has been done by eminent men, 
and men of reputation. Why, then, the difference? In honey 
the portion which ecrystalizes is the dextrose, the levulose 
never crystalizing; the latter is also very sweet. Levulose 
is very liable to decompose, and this decomposition, taking 
place in drawing off the water,unless condensed, gives the ap- 
pearance of an increased amount of water in the honey. 

The samples taken were, uncapped honey, half-capped 
honey, and full capped honey. 

Four lots were taken of each of the above, two lots cov- 
ered with a glass stopper, and two with a cheese-cloth. One 
of each set was putin the honey-house andin the cellar, to 
test to what extent, it any, exposure to the atmosphere in the 
honey-house and the cellar influenced the percentage of water 
and flavor of the honey. 

In applying heat to honey, even when the temperature is 
below boiling water, it decomposed the levulose as well as 
drove off the water. Therefore, the percentage of water cal- 
culated by such a method is unreliable. 

Heating honey rapidly, there was less loss than if heated 
slowly. 


Prof. Shutt then referred to the Bulletin of the Inland 
> - * . 
Revenue Department, showing that one man’s work gave 


almost equal percentage of water, yet varies greatly from an- 
other chemist’s. The uniform result was probably owing to 
the fact that each chemist put the samples under his hand 
through a similar process. In one case was found LO percent, 
another 16 percent, another 27 percent, of water. He 
claimed the difference lay in the treatment of the samples, and 
Mr. Shutt felt inclined to believe the percentage of water was 
nearer 15 than 30. 

After 48 hours’ drying Mr. Shutt’s results were 15. per- 
cent; after another day, L or 2 percent more; after another 
day, more or less, and so on indefinitely. This method was 
therefore of no use at TO degrees. Centigrade, or 158 degrees, 
Farhenheit ; even the honey decomposed. 

Another method was by taking the specific gravity, the 
percentage of dry matter being deducted from the honey. In 
this way, instead of 21 percentof water, he secured 17 and 16 
percent, which seemed to indicate that even at 126 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, there was some decomposition. 





By the application of heat at 126 degrees the percentag 
of water in various samples was: 23 by specific gravity, 1 
percent; 2O by specific gravity, 15 percent; 22 by specifi 
gravity, LT percent ; 26 by specific gravity, 21 percent; 2 
by specific gravity, 15 percent. In the latter case there wa 
5 percent less water. He was not prepared to say which wa 
more correct. Mr. Shutt, however, favored the specific gray 
ity. But next year he expects to make further tests and a' 
lower temperatures. 

To comfirm the theory that the levulose decomposed, M: 
Shutt mixed equal parts of dextrose and levulose and took th 
specific gravity ; also applied heat. 

At the temperature of boiling water, after 48 hours 1' 
percent of the levulose had decomposed. After 120 hours, 
18 to 19 percent was lost. Next, a temperature three-quar- 
ters the heat of boiling was applied ; after 24 hours 5 percen: 
of loss was recorded. 

Prof. Shutt intends to continue this work and find a defi 
nite way of determining the amount of water in honey, 

As to general results, Mr. Shutt found that there was : 
general tendency of about 2 percent more waterin the un 
capped than in capped honey. 

There is very little adulterated honey in Canada, the arti- 
cle used to adulterate being generally glucose. As to the 
difference between the honey from the honey-house and cellar 
he wished a committee to decide. He believed the better way 
was to keep honey upstairs, not in the cellar. 

In reply to a question Prof. Shutt said that Mr. Selwyn 
told him that, as to specific gravity, seasons of dryness of the 
atmosphere made a great difference. 

A short address was then given on honey as a food. 

Honey must be classed with saccharine food only. Foods 
contain the following: Protein or albumenoids ; fat; starch 
and sugar; ash or mineral matter. 

lst. Protein contains nitrogen, as the white of an egg, 
curds of milk, the gluten of wheat. 

2d. Fat—this everyone knows. 

3d. Starch and sugar—carbohydrates. 

4th. Ash and mineral matter, which forms bone. 

We require nitrogen to build up the broken-down and 
worn-out tissue; the others do not contain this element. 

We obtain heat and energy from fats and sugars. 

Where does honey come in? It produces heat and energy 
It is not the food we eat but what we digest that is valuable. 
Honey is a food in a partially digested form, and in honey we 
are saved the expense of partially converting the food. Honey 
is used as a medicine. 

For ages before Christ, honey was the only sugar known. 
Sugar from the sugar-cane was known to China and India 
800 years B. C., but it had no commercial position for 1O00U 
years after that. 

Prof. Shutt did not think that honey was appreciated as 
it should be; it should be used more generally. More judi- 
cious advertising would be beneficial. 

In liquifying honey it should be kept at 70 degrees, Centi- 
grade, and not above. The essential oil is volatile; one should 
liquify at a low temperature. 

Mr. Fixter, in explaining the selection of the samples, 
said : 

The object I had in view in selecting the samples was to 
see if we could improve the quality. I therefore took thre: 
samples from July 1 to Aug. 9. 

Did you extract some in September to get the specilic 
gravity ? 

Mr. Fixter—No. 

Mr. McEvoy—We believe when coo] weather comes, the 
honey. though capped, is thinner. 

Pres. Newton—Althongh Prof. Shutt has not obtained th: 
results he desired, we have profited much by the address. | 
will appoint Messrs. Hall, Pickett and Emigh to report on thi 
samples. 

Report of Inspector of Apiaries. 


During 7901 I visited bee-yards in the counties of Bruce 
Grey, Perth, Oxford, Waterloo, Wellington, Wentworth, Ha! 
ton, Peel, York, Oatario, and Simcoe. 

I inspected TT apiaries and found foul brood in 29 of 
them, and dead brood of other kinds in many others. 

Some bee-keepers secured the comb from others who hai 
lost many colonies of bees, and, not knowing that these com) 
were diseased, brought them home and put them into use, and 
thus spread the disease in their own apiaries. 

When foul-brood matter dries down it glues itself fast to 
the lower side and bottom of the cells, and there it will remai! 
just as long as the comb lasts, and in old, dark combs th 
stain-mark left in the cells from the disease is not yet notice 
by those who never had any experience with foul brood. 
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It is when the disease becomes widely spread that the bee- 
eepers wake up to the fact that their colonies have foul 
rood. These mistakes, which have so often ended in big 
sses from bringing diseased combs into apiaries, should be a 
irning to bee-keepers not to deal much in old combs. 

No bee-keeper would bring a diseased combinto his apiary 
he knew that it contained foul brood, and the men who dis- 
se of such combs don’t know that they are diseased when 

hey sell them. 

I received many letters from bee-keepers asking me to 
sit their localities, and while inspecting there to stop with 
hem. I was much pleased with the generous treatment 

which I received from every person, and in turn I felt in duty 
sind to help the people all I could in every possible way be- 
des getting their apiaries cured of foul-brood, and I did so. 

I am also pleased to say that nearly all of the largest and 
est-paying apiaries in the Province of Ontario are among the 

very many that I got perfectly cured of the disease years ago. 
Wm. McEvoy. 
Woodburn, Ont., Canada, Dec. 3, 1901. 


Mr. Clarke thought it would be well to have a certificate 
of what had been done, and that the inspector had visited the 
ipiaries, and the condition in which he left each apiary. 

Mr. Emigh said that the Government hired Mr. McEvoy, 
and he reported to them. 

Mr. Holtermann said that Mr. McEvoy had to give an ac- 
count to the Government; it is not a question of his honesty, 
but in a business-like way he should give account, and this he 
did. 

Mr. Evans said that the Ontario Government looked pretty 
closely after the finances, and when they passed a statement we 
might be sure all was right. 

Mr. Gray asked to whom to apply for Mr. McEvoy’s ser- 
vices ? 

Answer—The president. 

President Newton—I think it would be well to abide more 
closely to the rule in this report in the future. 

The Directors’ report was given, and considered satisfac- 
tory. 

WEDNESDA Y—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The president in opening the session said he had great 
pleasure in calling upon Mr. Murus, Mayor of Woodstock. 

The Mayor welcomed the Association and its members; 
he knew but little about this line of business but thought that 
more should understand something about bees. He paid the 
Association a high compliment as to the intelligent appear- 
ance of its members. He thought more could engage in the 
business in general, and especially in the vicinity of Wood- 
stock. He trusted that they would soon be found again con- 
vening in the city. 

In closing, he welcomed the Association on behalf of the 
citizens, 

Pres. Newton in reply said that the Association was very 
much pleased to receive the welcome extended, as such a wel- 
come had a tendency to make the members feel at home. On 
their behalf he thanked the Mayor for his presence and ad- 
dress. 

John Fixter, of the Experimental Farm at Ottawa, then 
gave the following: 


Experiments to Test Whether Bees Injure Sound Fruit. 


For many years the question as to whether sound fruit 
was injured by honey bees has been under discussion, but 
last year special attention was drawn to this question by a 
lawsuit between a fruit-grower and a bee-keeper, the former 
claiming that his fruit had been seriously injured by the bees 
of his neighbor, while the bee-keeper brought evidence to show 
that not only was this not the case, but that it was impossible. 
The question was of so much interest to bee-keepers that the 
following experiments were undertaken to determine whether 
bees, even when deprived of food, would attack fruit placed 
within their reach. The results here given indicate that such 
is not the case, which merely confirms the conclusions arrived 
ut Many years ago. 

On Sept. T, 1901, when there was no honey to be gath- 
ered on plants outside, ripe fruit of four different kinds. viz., 
peaches, pears, plums and grapes were exposed in different 
places near the Experimental Farm Apiary, where it was 
easily accessible to the bees. 

A. Inside the bee-hives. 

Bb. On branches of trees in the apiary enclosure. 

C. On shelves in a workshop, to which the bees had access 
through an open window. 

Every care was taken that all the fruit used in this experi- 

nt should be perfectly sound. 

A. Inside bee-hives: The fruit was exposed in three dif- 





ferent conditions, (1) whole fruit without any treatment; (2) 
whole fruit that has been dipped in honey; (3) fruit which 
had been punctured in several places with the blade of a pen- 
knife. 

Four colonies were selected for this experiment, al] of 
about equal strength. Each of these colonies was in a hive 
upon which was placed a super divided in the middle by a 
partition. From two of the hives all the honey had been re- 
moved; in the two remaining hives five frames were left, each 
having considerable brood boney around it. The former two 
weighed, on an average, 27 pounds, the latter 34% pounds. 
In each one of the four hives the whole specimens of fruit 
not dipped in honey were hung within three empty frames 
tied together as a rack. The whole specimens of fruit dipped 
in honey were placed in one compartment of a super, and the 
punctured specimens were placed in the other. 


The bees began to work at once both upon the dipped and 
the punctured fruit. The former was cleaned thoroughly of 
honey during the first night; upon the punctured fruit the 
bees clustered, thereby sucking the juice through the punce- 
tures as long as they could obtain any liquid. 

At the end of seven days all the fruit was carefully 
examined. The sound fruit was still uninjured in any way, 
but had the surface polished and shining as if the bees had 
been traveling it, trying to find some opening through the 
skin. The dipped fruit was in a like condition, quite sound, 
but every vestige of honey had disappeared. The punctured 
fruit was badly mutilated and worthless, and beneath each 
puncture was a cavity, and in some instances decay had set in. 

The experiment was continued the following week, the 
undipoed, sound fruit being left in the brood-chamber. The 
dipped fruit was given a new coating of honey and replaced in 
the super, and a fresh supply of punctured fruit was substi- 
tuted for that which had been destroyed. 

At the end of the second week, the condition of this fruit 
was entirely similar to that of the first lot. 


For the third week fresh samples of fruit of all the above 
kinds were used, because some of the sound fruit had begun to 
decay : this fruit, however, had the skin unbroken, and in no 
ease had the bees done any damage. The result was the same 
as before. 

After the third week the bees belonging to the two hives 
which had been deprived of the honey appeared to be sluggish, 
and there were many dead bees about the entrances of the 
hives. These colonies had lived for the first week on the 
punctured fruit, and on the honey of the fruit which had been 
dipped. 

As there were at that season few plants in flower from 
which they could gather nectar, these bees had died of starva- 
tion, notwithstanding the proximity of the ripe, juicy fruit. 
This supply of food, which they were urgently in need of. was 
separated from them only by the thin skin of the fruit, which, 
however, this evidence seems to prove they could not puncture, 
as they didnot do so, although they kept crawling over it 
continually. 

The mean weight of each of these two hives Sept. 7, when 
the experiment was begun, was 27 pounds. At the end of the 
experiment, four weeks later, each had lost 344 pounds. 

The mean weight of the two hives in each of which were 
left five frames with brood and honey, was, at the beginning 
of the experiment, 3444 pounds. Themean loss of each of 
these hives was 24 pounds. 

B. Fruit exposed in the open air hung from the branches 
of a spruce tree inthe apiary enclosure: In this experiment 
two sets of whole fruit were used, one being dipped in honey, 
the other punctured as before. The bees worked exactly as in 
the hives and with the same result. 

C. Fruit exposed on shelves in a work-shop adjoining the 
honey-house: This, like the preceding experiment, consisted 
of dipped fruit and punctured fruit, although the bees did not 
work so freely inside the building as they did on the fruit 
hung outside on the trees and that in the hives; still, the re- 
sults were practically the same in every case. 

He had conducted experiments with the different sizes of 
hives, foundation and putting out bees. 

In the matter of experimenting with fruit, Mr. Darling felt 
sure this experiment, and similar experiments conducted on 
the otber side of the International line, would be of interest to 
bee-keepers and the public. As to Prof. Shutt’s work he was 
surprised, yet not surprised, that thete was the difficulty in 
detecting the percentage of water. He hoped Mr. Shutt 
would keep on and make a thorough investigation of the mat- 
ter. As to practical experience in the apiary, he had no doubt 
all noticed that the grass becomes discolored at the entrance 
of the hive. no doubt from the fumes of formic acid from the 
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hive. Hewould endorse what Mr. Selwyn had said about the York, Pa., the editor of the first volume, was a fine German 
difference in the thickness of honey in certain seasons. The scholar, and the first volume was and is especially valuable 


thin honey was not what the customers wish to purchase. Bee- 
keepers did not adulterate honey with water, but there was 
unripe honey put upon the market which destroys the mar- 
ket for good, thick, well-ripened honey. 

Mr. Darling found that the longer the honey was left with 
the bees the riper and thicker it became. 

Mr. Frith said this was a long-standing question, and of 
much importance. Many assertions were made, but they 
wanted evidence such as this. He was surprised that they 
had to admit that nectar did undergo some change in the hive. 

Mr. Holtermann thought we should not let this statement 


pass; many have for years admitted that it does undergo 
some change. 
Mr. Fixter asked if any one had trouble while picking 


fruit, or had they found bees working on sound fruit. 

Mr. Evans—As a matter of fact, in seasons of scarcity the 
bees sometimes work on raspberry, but it is near the close of a 
season when berries are stunted and small; the bees do not 
sting the pickers unless they pinch them. 

Pres. Newton—TI think if raspberries are neglected and 
overripe they are attacked ; not when ready for shipping. 

Mr. McEvoy—I can endorse the president’s statement. 

Mr. Byer—lI am convinced that bees will injure the rasp- 
berry even when not overripe. 

Pres. Newton—I do not agree with Mr. Byer. 

Mr. Chalmers—I agree with Mr. Byer. 

Mr. Holtermann—I agree with Mr. Byer. but it is not 
often, andthe bees help to fertilize the blossom, therefore doing 
more good than harm. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS—-PLACE OF MEETING. 


President—J. D. Evans; 1st Vice-President—James Arm- 
strong; 2nd Vice-President—W. A. Chrysler: Secretary— 
Wm. Couse, Streetsville, Ont.; Teasurer— Martin Enigh. 
Directors—J. D. Evans, Jas. Armstrong, W. A. Chrysler, 
W. J. Brown, J. K. Darling, C. W. Post, A. Pickett, J. W. 
Sparling. M. B. Holmes, John Newton, F. A. Gemmill, Samuel] 
Wood, and Prof. Harrison: Auditors: William Nolan and 
H. Sibbald; Inspector of Apiaries: William McEvoy; Assis- 
tant, F. A. Gemmill; Representative to Toronto Exhibition, 
A. Pickett : Western, J. F. Miller ; Ottawa Exhibition, J. K. 
Darling: next place of meeting, Barrie, Ont.; Revising Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Heise and Hvans. 
(Continued next week. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 
(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 


irect, when he will answerthem here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITorR.] 








Historical—Dead Bees and Wintering. 
1. Where and by whom was the first copy of the American 
Bee Journal printed 2?) What date is the oldest number ? 
Z. Is one quart of dead bees too much to indicate bad 
wintering, at the present date (Jan. 7), from 18 colonies ? 
PENN. 
Answers.— There lies before me a volume, whose title page 
reads as follows: 
The American Bee Journal. . 
Edited by Samuel Wagner. 
Volume I—1861, 
Published by 
A. M. Spangler, Book and General Job Printer, 
No. 25 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


It was a monthly publication, the first number appearing 
January, 1861. There are 284 pages in the volume, about 
24 pages each month. The printed surface on each page was 
a little more than a half that on the page of the present num- 
ber—to be exact, four-sevenths. Comparing the volume for 
1561 with that for LYOL (40 years later) the printed surface 
of the latter is a shade more than five times as much as the 
former If the subscription price had been continued at the 
same rate in proportion to the printed surface, it would now 
be $5.00 a vear instead of $1.0U. Samuel Wagner, living at 


| 





because of what is drawn from German success, and becaus« 
of its containing the Dzierzon theory, with which every bee 
keeper should be familiar if he would be up in his calling. No 
single volume of any bee-paper has been so valuable to me as 
Volume |. of the American Bee Journal,and to this day I refer 
to it frequently. 

2. No; I should say that is not at all a large quantity of 
dead bees up to Jan. 7. 


— Oo 


Transfering and Swarming. 


I have a colony of bees in a box-hive and [ am going to 
transfer into a Danzenbaker hive in the spring. Will a swarm 
issue from them ? and will it store any surplus honey during 
the season ? RHODE ISLAND. 


ANSWER.—If you make no blunder in transferring, the 
colony ought to do about the same at swarming and storing 
honey as if it had not been transferred. Some, however, pre- 
fer to leave the colony undisturbed until it swarms, hiving the 
swarm in the new hive, then transferring about three weeks 
after swarming. 

ee ee 


Danzenbaker vs. Langstroth Hive. 


If the Danzenbaker hiveis preferable to the Langstroth 
hive for the production of comb honey, are the closed-end 
frames an advantage? Wouldn't the bees stick propolis all 
over them so they could not be manipulated ? OnIO. 


ANSWER.—I think closed-end frames ought to be better for 
wintering outdoors than open-end frames. But I found them so 
difficult to handle that I gave them up. Where propolis is not 
so plenty they would not be so bad, butif I had to use Danzen- 
baker hives I should prefer to live where there was no bee- 
glue. 





Moving Bees a Long Distance. 


1 want to move YO colonies of bees as far west as Omaha, 
Neb., by railroad. I will describe their condition and a plan 
that I have in mind for preparing them for the journey, and if, 
in your judgment, it is not complete, add what you think 
would make it so. 

I expect to ship April 15 or 20. 
and 10 frame St. Joe hives, on metal spacers, so the frames 
can not get misplaced sidewise. My planis to put an extra 
strip on the bottom-board, making the space below the frames 
about 34 inch, and close the entrance tight, and give them 
the same space above, with a strip across the top-bars at 
each end so they cannot shake, covering each with screen-wire. 
then with the lid or hiyve-cover off tier them upinthe car. The 
frames are torun with the car, placing two strips of inch 
lumber between each tier, then fasten them securely so they 
cannot move. The distance is 382 miles. If they were not 
shut up over 48 hours would they get through without water ? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—It seems to me your plan hardly leaves any- 
thing to desire, so I have no suggestion to make. In April it 
hardly seems they ought to suffer for water if confined not 
more than 43 hours: still, it will not be a difficult thing to give 
each colony a small sponge or a rag filled with water. 


The bees are all in § 
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Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will se glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper. 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 


such effort. 
——_—_—_.¢-2- = ————__—_____ 


‘‘ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘*hummer.’? We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 


sending us ome mew yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 
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Beginner’s Experience with Bees. 


I read the American Bee 
irnal the more I want to, hoping 
this wav to learn more about the 
le bees of which I know very little, 

though I have been keeping and hand- 
ne them for five years. 

When I captured my first swarm 

some weeds at the end of a corn- 

w that I was cultivating, I thought 

had performed a great feat. I also 

sught within a few years I would 
a full-fledged bee-man. But I have 
sind there are many things to learn 
bout bee-keening. 

[ kept this swarm in a salt-barrel 

with a cross and support) the first sea- 

m and winter. The following spring 
having lots of hogs and only one bar- 
rel of bees) I traded a hog for a 
olony of bees in a deep box-hive, and 
in extra hive; then I transferred the 
old colony from the barrel to the box- 
ive. I did not like the hive, although 
he man I got them of said they were 
bout as good as any made. 

At this time I procured “A B C of 
ee-Culture,” and learned of the Lang- 
troth hive, and at once sent for three 
of them, and I am using nothing else 
now. 

I got along very nicely for a couple 
of years; then I had 13 colonies. I 
had been wintering them on the sum- 
mer stands, but the winter of 1889-90 I 
lost eight of the 13 before the winter 
was half over. So I put the remain- 
ing five colonies in the cellar under 

e dining-room, as we had just com- 
leted a new house, and I had built 

cellar large and roomy: I concluded 
it was a better place for the bees of 

Nebraska. Our cellar is 10 feet deep, 

15 bv 22, brick walls, cement floor, ceil- 

ing lathed and plastered, and entrance 

from the east porch. I take the win- 
low out and slat the hole and pack 


he more 


ith straw. The mercury stands at 42 
egrees wntil near spring or warm 
ther. T have never lost a colony 


the cellar from any cause. So it 
natural for me to advocate the cellar- 
interino for bees. 
The season of 1900 was so dry and 
here, or something, that my bees 
red very little honey, and cast only 
ne swarm from the five colonies. 
_ The past season was a good one 
ere. One colony of hybrids that did 
swarm ‘stored 96 pounds of ‘comb 


ney, and another 80 pounds, which 
thought was good. 
had one colony whose queen got 


ppled, losing a wing, and she must 
been a superseded queen, because 
laid nothing but drone-eggs, or all 
brood was drone-brood from her 
gs Well, I tried for about three 
ks to get them to start queen-cells 
— fresh frames of eggs and 
1 from other hives. but they would 

So some time in September I sent 
queen to nut with them. Well, 
Mr. York, those bees had hecome 
ndolent, or lazy, or something (I 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Senarators. Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. W. Chester,Pa 
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HEAVY STEEL PLATE 


HEADQUARTER 


Bee-Supplies. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR 
FACTORY PRICES. 


Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 


Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You will save money by buying from 
me. C,H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNAT(1, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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MAIL BOXES 


must be heavy weight or 
they will prove SHORT 
LIVED. Ours is the only 
BOX approved by the Government. Send 


for booklet. ‘Tells all about it. 


Bond Steel Post Go., Adrain, Mich. 























Don't Take Chances 


There is no better batcher in 
the world than the Hawkeye 
Incubator. Three walls,cop- 
per pipe heating system, 
patent sefety lamp and nurs 
ery. Our $10 proposition, 
large size, on free trial, 
Write at once for free book- 
let, or send 10 cents for book and a leading 

ony paper for one year. 

jawkeye Incubator Co. Dep 17, Newton, Ia, 


Please mention Bee Journal when Writing, 


‘‘What Happened to Ted’”’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON 





This isatrue story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x63¢ inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight into a little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 
227 East On10 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journa! when writing 


79 COLONIES OL/talian Bees 


good, dovetail hives, 16 “ square by 1 
deep. All good, straight combs. 
5A2t O. HOLDREN, Gilium, McLean Co., Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
JOURNAL for sale. All 


1 VOIUMECS fosrese ies A 


single week’s copy missing. dress, 


Daniel Wuss, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


2A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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vill let you name it), that they would 
ot try to release the queen from the 
cage. >o after about 50 hours of wait- 
ing I let her out of the cage, to go in 
among them, and everything seemed 
all right from that on. In a few days 
she began laying, and October being a 
fine month, by feeding I kept her laying 
all through the month, and I think they 
are all right for winter. 

I fed granulated sugar syrup. And 
right here I would like to ask, Is there 
any danger of this granulating in the 


cells so hard that the bees cannot get 
it out? 
W. H. Roor. 
Cedar Co., Nebr., Dec. 24. 


[Yes, there is danger if you used no 
acid. If you feed as early as August or 
early in September, and use equal parts 
of sugar and water, the bees will so pre- 
pare the food that it wiil be all right 
without any acid. But if you feed as 
late as October and use as much water 
as sugar, there is danger that the bees 
will not succeed in evaporating the feed 
sufficiently ; and possibly if they should 
get it thick enough they would not pro- 
duce the chemical changes that prevent 
granulation, Soif you must use syrup 
in October, take 2 pounds of water to 5 
of sugar, and about the time the sugar 
is dissolved stir into it an even teaspoon- 
ful of tartaric acid for every 20 pounds 
of sugar, first dissolving the acid ina 
little water.—EpDIror. | 





Wintering Bees—Arnica for Bee- 


Stings. 
I have been a constant reader of 
the “Old Reliable” for the last three 


years—have read every issue very care- 
fully—and noticed the many questions 
and their answers, and the opinion of 
different bee-men on the _ honey-bee 
question. I am well pleased to hear 
bee-men give their plans and opinions 
and new ideas for publication in the 
American Bee Journal, for it is in this 
way we all learn something new. 

I winter my bees on the summer 
stands. I have what I ‘call a winter- 
case, made five inches larger all around 
than the hive, and six inches higher, 


so as to admit a super on top of the 
hive. In September I place this win- 
ter-case over each hive and pack them 
well with chaff, putting a Hill’s device 
over the frames, then a winter super— 
that is, a super without any slats 
across the bottom—then a piece of bur- 
lap followed by a thick, heavy cushion 
which fills the super, making four 
inches right over the cluster. Then I 
put on a cover on top of the super, 
then the cover on the winter-case, 
making all tight and warm. I have 


used this way of wintering for a num- 
ber of ~ears and have never lost a 
colony of bees, and we have some pretty 
cold weather here in Michigan. 

My apiary consists of 13 colonies, 
as I live in the city and have not very 
much room. I keep the increase down 
and work for comb honey. As _ soon 
as my bees fly well in the spring I com- 


mence to feed; not because they are 
starving, but to stimulate them and 
start the queen to laying. Then when 
the honey-flow comes, which is white 
clover here. my bees are ready for 
work, for the hives are full of bees 
If they choose to swarm I] let them 


come out and cluster, then I set a new 
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hive on the old stand with six frames 
of full sheets of foundation, and a divis- 
ion-board on the outside, as the hives 
are all 8-frame [ then hive the swarm 


ntil the next morn- 
frames out of the 


and cover them up u 


‘ tne 


old hive and shake off almost ail of the 
bees in front of the new hive, and if 
the S any unsealed brood I place 
that in another hive, leaving nothing 
but sealed brood in the old hive. Then 
I plac super on the new hive, and 
on the super I put a piece of window 
screen that just fits the sides of the 
hive, I then place the old hive on top 
of the super, making all tight so as to 
keep all the heat which rises from the 
lower hives. This keeps the brood 
warm. and soon all will be hatched 
out: then I shake them off the frames in 


front of the lower hive? When all are 
hatched out I take the hive off and 
keep the cover for other swarms. As 
soon as the flow stops I take out the 
two division-boards and put in two 


frames of worn-out combs. This gives 
the bees a chance to fill up for winter. 
How often we hear the question 
asked, What is good for the bee-sting ? 
But of all the answers that have been 
given in the bee-papers I failed to 
see the remedy that I have been using, 


and with success. I will give it here 
so if any one needs it next season he 
will have an opportunity to try it: 
\rnica. Simple, isn’t it? Well, tey it 


and be convinced. 
sting and 


Simply remove the 
apply the arnica; the pain 


stops, and the swelling stops. In 15 
minutes vou will not know that vou 
had been stung. I have used it for 
several years. 


= L. D. CARRIER. 
St. Joseph Co., Mich., Jan. 4. 





Foul Brood—Queens—Candied 
Honey. 


In renewing my subscription to the 
American Bee Journal I must say that I 
do not see how a bee-keeper can do with- 
out it, although at this time I can hardly 
class mvself as a “bee-keeper.” I did 
not keep mine. That dread disease, foul 
brood, or its nearest relative, whatever 
it is, has cleaned me out, and I gave 
up the fight. Sixty-five colonies last fall, 
and two colonies this fall, is my 
ord. In five years I have lost over 250 
colonies, and I now have come to the 
conclusion that it is of no use to attempt 
to keep bees in this locality, as a busi- 
ness, for several years to come, or not 
until the wild the woods are 
also dead. 

Colonies treated by the McEvoy plan 
last year (1900), developed the disease 
this year (1901), the larve dying be- 
fore being capped over in most cases, 
hut two colonies capped their brood be- 
fore it died. Thev gave off the “glue- 
pot” odor, and the others did not. 

Now I am looking for another loca- 
tion, and shall “try again,” as I have 
retired from railroad work and aim to 
amuse myself with the pets I have loved 
sO many years. 

In regard to buying queens, I have 
bought half a bushel, or at least have 
a half bushel of old queen-cages, but 
very few I ever bought lasted one year. 
Of the bright yellow, 80 per cent died 
the first winter. I have bought queens 
from Texas to Michigan, and none gave 
the satisfaction that I got from queens 


rec- 


bees in 





Our New Catalog, 


name and address and one 
will be mailed you FREE 


describing and listing the finest line of BEE-KEEP 
ERS’ SUPPLIES in the world, is ready. 


hawe not been receiving a copy annually, send us yor 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


lf yi 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGENCIES: 


L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Waln 


and Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producer 
Association, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Cok 


Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo.; 
Joseph, Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; 


Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.: E, T. Abbott, S 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Il; F.C. Erkel, 


lst Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co,, Seattle, Wash. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





26 cents Cash HK 
paid for Beeswax. * 


3K 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
26 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yei- 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Il. 





rE 


olice, DES 


prices. 








We carry a full line and large stock of the A. I. 
Root Co. goods, which we sell here at their.factory 
Estimates cheerfully given. 
our 16th annual catalog for 1902. 


JOS. NYSEWANDER, 


710 @ 712 W. Grand Avenue, 
MOINES, - * - 












Send to-day for 
Address. 


IOWA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





$5 DUE: aaa ne 


Sclt regulating Guaranteed tor 2 years, Hatcnes every good egg. 
Sen4 fercatalogue No 53 Sell six and get one free. 
INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., - SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his iudustry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








with the “incomparable” 


BORDEAUX NOZZLE 


and our world’s beat outfit you are abso 

lute master of the situation. Insects and dis-/ 
fall before this all conquering outfit. 7A) 

See the book. It is free. Write for it now. 
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temperate, American man, 
A Steady, 47 years old, would like 
charge of an apiary, or as helper; 20 years’ ex- 





erience. Will do other work in connection. 
Vill go anywhere. JOSEPH BURKE, 
4A2t Rox 511, MrppLEBORO, MASs. 





If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts t= the Trade. 











A Cool Million of 


Snowy Wisconsin Sections 
AND 1,000 BEE-HIVES 
ready for shipment. Send for circular. 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 


1A6t SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
rlease mention Bee Journal When writing 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


FREE= 


Premium 


A Foster 
Stylographic 
PEN.... 


This pen consists of a hard 
rubber holder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and meedle of the pen 
are made of platina, alloyed 
with iridium—substances of 
gregt durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do mot 
leak or biot. 

As they make a line of uni- 
form width at all times 
they are unequaled for 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

Best MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the “‘ Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a ‘‘Foster” 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 
alone. Address, ’ 

(Exact size of 


the Pen.) GEORGE Ww. YORK & co. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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my own rearing. till, I will buy 
‘n when I need them. ; 
Now in regard to candied honey: For 
‘vears I have produced both comb and 
tracted. I have never seen candied 
ey, and have never had any of my 
racted show even signs of candying, 
| have kept it for three years in glass 
| earthen vessels. When I am short 
extracted and buy to fill out, I find 
honey candied nearly to the top of 
can. I wish some of the wise ones 
uld tell the reason for this. 
rhis American bottom (St. Clair Co., 
|). is a good location for honey-pro- 
tion if free from disease, but with- 
a State inspector I fear to risk it 
y more. Some bee-keepers do not 
now the disease (foul brood), and let 
eak or dead colonies be robbed out. 
thers who do not know allow the same 
ing, and deny having the disease. They 
eo on spreading it by selling to anyone 
vho will purchase. So the need of a 
State inspector becomes more apparent 
very day. 
What has become of my old com- 
ade, Hon. Ed. Whitcomb? I do not see 
m mentioned in the American Bee 
lournal anv more Wake him np. please 
' Tf I secure a suitable location you will 
robably hear from me again. 
C. A. Hartnes. 
St. Clair Co., Ill., Dec. 20. 


[Mr. Whitcomb will please consider 
himself called, and “wake up.”—Eb.] 














Long Tongues and Red Clover. 


In the report of Prof. Gillette, as pub- 
lished in this journal recently, he ex- 
presses some doubt as to bees getting 
nectar from red clover, because the 
tongue-reach does not exceed 
23 inch, while red-clover tubes vary 
from .34 to .37 inch. To this Editor 
Root replies in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 


greatest 


ture: 
In regard to this last, I feel that Prof. 
Gillette has gathered a wrong impres- 
m, and certainly wrong in supposing 
that pollen may be the only thing sought 
y the bees. The red-clover corolla- 
tubes grown throughout the East, as I 
have measured them, in hundredths 
{ an inch, vary all the way from .12 
.36 or .37 in length, the depth in- 
reasing from the outside to the center. 
In the rain-belt, at least, I am sure I 
1 right for these measurements. What 
ey may be in Colorado I am not able to 
say. As nearly as I can estimate, half 
{ the tubes in an ordinary head of red 
lover come within the range of .20 and 
22; so that the bees that have a tongue 
ih, no matter what their tongue 
th may be. will be able to gather 
m half of the tubes; and probably 
' of all the nectar in the head, as 
get some out of the long tubes. 
it there is honey in these tubes is 
ll known, a fact which can be easily 
onstrated. All one has to do is to 
| the tibes at the right season of the 
squeeze one between the thumb 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% 10% 25% sob 


Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.20 $2.50 $4.50 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ...........- 90 1.70 4.00 7.75 
White Clover ............ 1.00 1.90 450 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ..........- 80 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 










200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


Manufacturers’ prices. Complete stock. Send 
for our catalog. 


FRED. W. MUTH & CO. 
S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts. CINCINNATI, 0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
If you care to know of its 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 

The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 

per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
ele illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRANcISCO, CAL. 


Langstroth on.. 
Thenoney-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 

















This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is asplendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





and finger, and a good-sized drop of 
nectar will issue from the end. 

Nay, I have gone further. I have 
watched bees working on red clover, 
and I have repeatedly seen them ex- 
tract all the nectar out of the shallow 
tubes, and draw it down in the long 
tubes to a point just equal to their reach. 
While the bees do, of course, gather 
some pollen from red clover, yet I 
think the fact is demonstrated beyond 
doubt that tons and tons of such honey 
is gathered, because there are times 
when nothing else is in bloom, and the 
bees will store in sections quantities of 
honey that tastes very much like the 
bumble-bee honey of our boyhood days. 


On all other points I believe the Pro- 
fessor’s conclusions are mainly correct, 


except that some bees have greater 
reaching powers, probably, than actual 
measurements will show. His tables 


show a variation in tongue reach in 
Italians from .15 to .22. It will be no- 
ticed that he says he had measured the 
tongues from red-clover bees, and also 
the tongues of those that were said not 
to work on that plant, and that he was 
“unable to find anv difference in tongue 
length in favor of the clover workers.” 
(The italics in this case are mine.) It 
would be interesting in this connection 
to know whether those same _ bees 
showed a difference in tongue reach: 
for, as the professor has very properly 
shown, there is a difference in tongue 
reach and tongue length, and the varia- 
tion of the former is much greater than 
the latter. 

It has been shown—indeed, T believe 
it is generally admitted—that some bees 
will gather much more honey from red 
clover than others. | Whether there is 
a physical difference between them has 
not been proven so far: and, to speak 
frankly, it looks now as if tongue length 
certainly has nothing to do with it. 
Whether tongue reach has or not, will 
have to be determined by means of much 
more nerfect glossometers than have vet 
been devised. IT sav glossometers, he- 
cause I am convinced that the rule plan 
of measuring (which I have hitherto ad- 
vocated) is not altogether reliable. It 
gives an idea, but does not show whai 
the bees will or can actually reach when 
alive. : 


‘+ Bee-Fever.,’’ 


Dear Frienps:—I have bee: obliged 
to delay writing to you. as I have been 
“laid up for repairs.” A tale 
to this which I can best tell you by 
copying an extract from a letter that 
the partner of my joys and sorrows 
wrote to her sister. It may have in 
terest for you, as you will see that you 
are clearly “accessory before the fact,” 
and must bear your share of the pen- 
alty: 

“Oh, good gracious! I must tell you 
of the new ailment that is afflicting 
Harry. You know what an enthusiast 
the dear fellow is in everything he 
touches, and how his geese are always 
swans. This time it is the bee-fever, to 
which typhoid is simple, and even vel 
low jack is less virulent. ] 
dream of such absolute 
Nothing is of interest 
cerns bees. Just think, my sitting-room 
table is covered with bee books and 
magazines, which I must not move, as 
he runs in four hundred times a day to 
consult them and see (I reckon) if his 


hangs 


You cannot 
absorption 
unless it con- 
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(GA SeIIs It Wise 


to Guess at 
~.. Results 


» when you may be ab- 
solutely sure about it? 
If the eggs are good and you put them ina 


Reliable Incubator 


and follow instructions, you are sure to get @ satis- 
factory hatch. If you put the chicks intoa 


you will raise every one that could be raised in an 
other way. Our QOTH CENTURY POULTRY B00 
tells whyand a hundred other things every poul- 
try owner should know. Sent for' 
10 cents. We have 1l5 yards of 
thoroughbred poultry. 


Re‘iable l ncubator and Brooder Co., 
» Box B2 Quincy, Ills. 
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CALIFORNIA RED WOOD 


Twelve ounce cold rolled copper 
tanks; hydro-safety Souape; ollmax 
safety heater;corrugated wafer reg 
ulator, and the best system of he ate 
ing and ventilation is what makes 
the Sure Hatch Incubators hatch sure. 
ers take good cure 

zuecontains hun- 
dreds of actual pho iagep chs of the Sure Hatch at 
work and is full of honest poultry information Y«u ought to have 

Let us send itto you. Write at once, addressing nearest house, 

Sure Hatch Incubator Co.,Clay Center,Neb.,or Columbus, 0. 
alll6 Rockdale Fruit Farm and 
Apiary. Address, 


5A2t GE - OHMERT, ROCKDALE, 


Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
wed wheel made. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 


gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 


loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, Ilis. 
Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing, 
the oldes 


Send for circular and most 


improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1902, printed in co lors, 
illustrates and aescribes 50 Varieties of Poultry; 
gives reasonable prices of eggs and stoc! Many hints to 
poultry raisers. Send 10¢ in silver or stamps for this 


noted book. lL. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 











good, reliable man for 
° = and foreman on the 


sows. 
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Poultry Paper.—3 months’ trial subscription 
and book, **Plaus for Poultry Houses,” 10 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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STRONGEST 

g MADE. Bull 
strong. Chicken- 

tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices, Fully Warranted. Catalog Free, 

COLLED SPRING FENCE CO., 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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ea SEEDS CHEAP 


¥“\ BEST in the world. 
oo. better, and none lower price. 
Great Big Catalogue FREE, 
Nice big Pictures of every variety. 
Sees lc. per pack’g & up. A big lot 
of extra pack’gs; new sorts presen- 


x ted FREE with e very order. Bu 


direct from the Grower to get Good Seed, 


~Send forbig FREE BOOK. 


SF R.H. SHUMWAY 
%9 ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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bees are working according to rule. 
Every little, miserable weed in the coun- 
try near and far he has entered m a 
book—when it blooms, how long, and 
how good for bees, and his talk is bee, | 
bee, bee, until I can hear the buzzing. | 
I do believe he has a personal acquaint- 


I know he has with 
each have a name 
‘Yellow Rose of 


ance with each one 
the queens, tor they 
painted on their box: 





APIARY OF R. 


RODEN BERGER, 








to the house, and two men assist 
him (I leave out what he was saying 
I ran to him with, ‘Oh, Harry, 

you hurt? Are you injured, dear? A 
bones broken?’ I could see he was 
much pain, but bless you, he gave 

one of those high and mighty looks 


his, 
he 
broken! 


fairly 


OF 


(See page 68.) 


‘The Lone 
does not talk to 
they talk to him, 
sounds just what 


‘Southland Queen,’ 
etc., and if he 
them I am confident 
tor he can tell by their 
they are doing. 
“Some one trom Texas sent him some 
queens, and his anxiety and expectation 
before they ca and while looking for 
them, was somewhat akin to what we 
experienced betore the advent of another 


Texas, 
Star,’ 


} 


mie, 


little stranger whom you know. But 
when they did come you never saw 
the like. ‘Oh, mother, come look—oh, 
the beautiful things!—oh, how grand!’ 


I had never seen a queen, and naturally. 
I expected to see something gorgeous. | 


looked into the little box he was hold- 
ing up to me and innocently asked 
(never dreaming of provoking him): 
‘Is that little brown thing the queen?’ 
You ought to have seen the look of dis- 
gust and indignation I received. ‘Little 
brown things! Why, woman, where are 
your eyes? She is two gl Ping and 
yellow as gold,’ with which, after glar- 
ing at me, he marched out in ie » high 
sulks. 

“Well, pretty soon he came back ail 
smiles and good humor to tell me he 


had now introduced them. This seemed 
an unnecessary formality to go through 
with insects, 1 thought, but I did not 
dare to anything. All he could do 
then, was te wait a week and if 
they had ‘took,’ or something (may ke 
it is like vaccination). 
“Mt the end of the week 
for my embroidery 
their legs or wings 
pretty soon I heard 
tion at the barn, and 
ning to tell me he 
shoulder by a fall. 
could, and met the 


Say 
see 


here he 
to cut 
something, 
terrible commo 
a man came run- 
had dislocated his 
I ran as fast as I 
procession coming 


comes 
off 
an‘ 


SCISS rs 
or 
a 


you my 


Injured! 


MILWAUKEE (¢ 


queen 


yelled: 


O0., WIS. 
. a 
is gone. 


we 


ric] 


and his lip curled up in scorn 
‘Hurt! 
Why, 


I 


yman, 





Bor 


What do y 


mean by talking of bones when I hav 


lost my queen? 


Just 1 


ike 


a woman!’ 


“We got him to bed to find his shoul 


der was aislocated,and it has taken many 
weeks to get well. 


queen got 
side the 


thing broke 
It had no 
is certainly 


‘ruling passion, 
feel 
buz,’ 


part I 
buz, 


my 
‘buz, 


any time.” 
Some 
in 


a 


barn, 


and 
when 


way 


lit 


away 
he went climbing 
and clambering up atter her, when som« 


up 


and gave him a terrible 


e 


people 
good taste 


good wife’s 


others, 


it. I wish to impress upon others t! 
truth of the old adage that “listen¢ 
never hear any eood of themselve 


besides, 


ffect on 
as bad 

and 
all day 


may 
for 
letter 


me 


an¢ 


the 


as ever, 
strong in death.’ 
hear 
long. 
surprised if you hear of my 


think 


fever, 


cas 


a 


nothing 


for 


e 


It seems his bless 


In 


F 


Do not 


it was 


to thus read 


1 then 
but you see there 


in the Southland Queen. 


Feeding Back. 


J. E.. Hand, 
the past season 
fancy comb honev by 


1S 


send 
a 


feeding back 


it 
moral 


+ 


2000 pounds of ex 


cusses the matter with a friend in Gl 


ings in Bee-Culture. 


Part 


versation is as follows: 


“What do you think of Mr. 


experience 


of 
the 


sults 
about 


will any one 
with a frame 





However, 


i 


his 


I 


} 


‘swarmil 


I 


who savs he produced 


of the c 


n feeding back?” 
“IT am not at all surprised at the 
experiments. 


same 
else 


consider 


experience, 
who tries to feed | 
as deen as the one he 


his 


I have 
and 


frame 


Doolitt 


1" 


1 
2 


I need sympathy.—Honey-Bt 
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vell adapted to feeding back as it is 
roducing comb hoaey when gathered 
; m the fields.” _ 
: Then you consider, that a hive that 


il suited to the production of comb | 


a y is just as well suited to feeding 
a Yes, that is my experience exactly. 
5 Doolittle fed his bees 50 pounds of 
fe ey, and they only just got to building 
i ) nicely, and then they struck and 
eg fused to do anything, after which he 
‘4 e up the whole business in disgust, 
he ilmost every one else does who tries 


What do you think became of that 
pounds of honey?” 
Well, I will tell you what I think 
ame of it. You will notice he says 
fed them about 15 pounds each, which 
ey carried off during the day. At 
rate fit would take only a little 
er three days to carry off the 50 
3 unds. They were not building any 
; mb; and as it takes three or four 
lays of feeding to start comb-building 
ere could be no place to store the 
ed except in the brood-chamber; and 
his frame is 11% inches deep, there 
7 as plenty of room for it, or the queen 
ight have been a poor one, and the 
Ey es simply crowded her out and filled 
» the brood-chamber. I have often 
found this the cause of a failure in 
eeding back. A good queen will com- 
el the bees to move the honey out 
and give her room, while a poor one will 
© crowded out completely, and the 
rood-chamber crammed full of honey, 
after which tne bees will work about 
as Mr. Doolittle says his did.” 
“Do your bees ever refuse to work in 
the feeders ?” 
“Well, not so bad as that; but there is 
. great difference in the working qual- 
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many fa ties of bees. Some will build comb fas- 
esse # ter, and cap their honey whiter. I keep 
> ine 1 pedigree of these bees, and use them 
nbing [ame for feeding back. They are also likely 
come- [ee to. do better field-work. I had three 
> fall = colonies this year out of 50 that I could 
ne it not make do satisfactory work. Two of 
er i them were poor comb-builders, and the 
| ; ther capped the honey so badly that it 
y but } was not fit to sell. Those queens will 
1ot be : se their heads next spring.” 
mine “How much do you find it profitable 
5 to feed at a time?” 
or “T give them all they will take up in 
“ 12 hours if they are building comb: if 
os 5 not, I feed about a quart per day until 
oat i é omb-building is started nicely. My 
oe 41 est colonies would take about 2 quarts 
teners ver’ 12 hours.” 
ied “How long would they keep this up?” 
y-Bi ; “They kept it up this year from Aug. 


to Sept. 25, when the weather became 


cool for comb-building.” 
WW hat kind of hive do you consider 
best suited to feeding back?” 





Ices _ “There is only one kind of hive that 
ex | know anything about that is at all 
lk. ted to feeding back. It must have a 
Gk f ry shallow frame, and must be capable 
Cg i contraction horizontally so that the 
q od will be spread out evenly under 
; super. The Heddon is the only one 
olitt will do it.” 
the G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis., are among 
ve | 


se who believe in patronizing the advertising 
ail » columns of the American Bee Journal. Hence 
A > are glad to acknowledge the receipt of their 
‘catalog for 1902. It contains 48 pages and 
he 1 a er. Seé their advertisement on another page. 
: Writing them, alwavs mention the American 
Journal, as it will help both them and us. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Wisconsin.— The Wisconsin State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Associa ion will hold its annual convention 
jn the State Capitol, at Madison, Feb. 5 and 6, 
1902. This promises to be a large convention. 
All are invited to attend. There will be excur- 
gion rates of 1% fare forthe round-trip, good 
for all of the first week in February. 

N. E. France, Pres. Apa L. PICKARD, Sec. 





New York.—The annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Bee Keepers’ Socie- 
ties will be held in the parlors of thé Kirkwood 
Hotel, Geneva, N.Y., Wednesday, Feb. 5, 1902, 
commencing at1l0a.m. All interested in bee- 
culture are cordially invited to be present. Sub- 
jects of importance are to be brought before 
this meeting, and it is desired to have a large 
representation of bee-keepers in attendance. 

C. B,. Howarp, Sec., Romulus, N. Y. 

W. F. Marks, Pres. 





Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in the City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, April 5, 
1902, at10 a.m, This promises to be an interest- 
ing convention. Allareinvited. Itis desired 
to form an exchange for the protection and ben- 
efit of our bee-keepers. Come and aid a good 
cause. It is expected that every county will be 


represented. J. B. Face, Sec. 
‘. S. Lovesy, Pres. 
Gomb and Bx- 
tracted Honey! 


State price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S. Water St., CHIcaco 


33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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- Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind- 
S breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid,$2 
tat to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select 


from. Write at once for free Catalogue 
and Bargain Sheet. Local Agents wanted, 


D. Hill, Syecicrst, Dundee, iil. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


’ 4 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! ‘ 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher. 


Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations. 
n U. 8., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
poultrymen and thousands of others. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
price refunded. The Original and 
Only Genuine Non-Moisture 
incubator, 
fully covered by patent. Gold Medal and highestaward 
at Pan-American, October, 1901. Lllustrated 32-page cir- 
cular free. Complete Catalogue, 196 pages, 8x11 inches, 
maiied for 10cents. Ask nearest office for book No. 50. 
CY PHEKS INCUBATOR COMPANY, — | 
Buffalo, N.¥., Ubieago, Lil,, Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y. 
“lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS and the 
WARFIELD STRAWBERRY... 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, lll. 

Ask for our price-list and testimonials. 

As we are spending the winter in North Da- 
kota, allour correspondence, whetber social or 
business (until further notice) should be ad- 
dressed, 


D. J. BLOCHER, Denbeigh, N. Dak. 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


30 DAYS TRIAL. 


on any vehicle we make. Keep it_ if you 
like it, return it if you dislike it. We save 
you dealer and jobber profits. If vou want 
toknow more send for our 
free 22nd annua Icatalogue. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 
MFG. COMPANY, 

( Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan.) 

Station 33. Kalamazoo. Michigan 




































Please ™ention Bee Journal when writing, 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX © 


FARR AR IR RTI TR AE IS RIK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHIcaGo, Dec. 21.—The honey. market is of a 
slow nature with little change in price of any 
of the grades. Choice grades of white comb 
honey, 14%@15c; good to No. 1, 13%@l4c; light 
ambers, 124%@13c; dark grades, including buck- 
wheat, 10@i2c. Extracted, white, 54%@7c; am- 
ber, 54@5%c; dark, 5@5%c; the scale of prices 
varying according to flavor, body and package. 
Beeswax steady at 28c. R.A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan.21.—The demand for honey 
is fair. Extracted honey is offered freely. Dark 
brings 5c; lighter, 54%@6c: fancy, 6%@7%c. 
Comb, fancy, 15c; lower grades, 12%@\3\c. 

C. H. W. WEBER. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 22.—Honey market quiet 
and firm for all grades of comb honey,of which 
very light stock ison hand. White, fancy, 15c; 
No. 1, white, 14c; mixed, 13c; buckwheat, 13c. 
Extracted, white grades slow sale,and price 
uncertain. Straight buckwheat extracted scarce 
atéc. Beeswax, 28@30c. H. R. WricarT. 


BosTon, Jan. 20.—Strictly fancy comb honey 
in cartons, 15%c; A No. 1, 15c; No. 1, 1444c; very 
little No.2 to offer; stock nominally running 
No. 1 and A No.1. Extracted, light amber, 
7%c: amber, 7c; Florida honey, 64@7c. 

Our market continues somewhat dull in the 
demand for honey, while stocks are ample for 
the balance of the season, unless there should 
be a much larger demand than weatthis mo- 
ment anticipate. Biaxkk, Scott & Leg. 


New York, Jan. 9.—Comb honey continues in 
good demand with supplies pretty well ex- 
hausted, and wequote: Fancy white, 15c; No. 
1,14c; No.2, white, 13c; amber,l2c; dark. 10@I1c. 
Extracted dull with large supplies aud quota- 
tions on large lots generally shaded in order 
to effect sales. Wequote: White, 6%@7c; am- 
ber, 54@6c; dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax firm and 
rather scarce at 28@28\¢c. 

- HiILvpretH & SEGELEKEN. 


DETROIT, Dec. 20.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; no dark to quote. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 

M. H. Hunt & Son. 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 15.—White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

There are no changes to record in quotations, 
but outside figures are more in accord with job- 
bing prices than with the views of wholesale 
buyers. The inquiry is light. Offerings are 
not heavy, however, either at this center or at 
interior producing points, and in consequence 
of dry weather the tendency of values is to more 
firmness. 
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The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
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Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” nofurther binding is neces- 
sary. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, Extractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


@am W. M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Standard Belgian Hare Book ! 


BY M. D. CAPPS, 


HIS book of 17. 

pages presents a 
clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 
gian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
and kinds; the san- 
itation and construc- 
tion of the rabbitry; 
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stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
=, 000 copies was sold 
in advance of publi- 
cation. 

Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
paid; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHANGE OF DEPOTS. 


On and after Sunday, Jan. 29, all 
passenger trains of the Nickel Plate 
Road will stop at 3lst Street Station, 
Chicago, instead of 22d Street, as for- 
merly. The latter station will be aban- 
doned after that date. 1-5A1 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Fonndation For Cash 


Catalog giving 

















at prices that are the lowest. 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and a tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal wi).en writing 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
>» Ase 


‘S PRICES, 
Everything used ty bee-keepers. 





POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 


service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. ——— INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


selection of breeding * 
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7" Dadant's Foundation 7: 


Year Year 


We guarantee Satisfaction. jusi#niiisels° Re SkGaNG.” 


No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Why does it sell so well? Renee: te aus: gee ee ae 


: faction than any other. Because in 24 years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
Py xt 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS «**** 


FREER R KHER KKK K 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revwised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA~-’~AAI-s5Ass3s 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Root’s Catalog It isa fact that Root’s Catalog for 1902, the St 
= 





91st edition, contains information valuable 
to EVERY bee-keeper, whether he has one 





Ou 
Now Ready colony or athousand colonies. The cata- & 
log is ready for mailing,and will be sent 
free to allapplicants. [f you will give us Kid 
the names and addresses of 10 or more bee-keepers, we will send you in addition our 
40-page semi-monthly journal, GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE, for 3 months free. = 
Ké- 
. It’s a fact that Root’s Cowan Honey-Extractors are acknowledged ¢ 
Root s by far the best extractors on the market. You will make a mis- 


take if you take one represented to be “just as good.”? Our de- 
signs are the best,we use the best material, and our workmanship 
ship is unsurpassed. Insist on ‘‘Root's’’ Cowan, 


Extractors 


Danz. Hive 


is acknowledged by ALL who have given it a fair trial, the best 


It is a ‘Fact” that the DANZENBAKER HIVE tor Comb Honey, A 
| C 
hive for comb honey. 


Gives Best It is a fact that bee-keepers using the Danz. hive get better yields «& 
Yields from this hive than any other hives in their:yards. ¢ 
K+ 
Higher It is also a fact that the honey in Danz. Sections generally selis = 
Price for for a higher price, and always finds a ready market. We have yet Cu. 
to learn of a bee-keeper having comb honey in Danz. sections who 
Honey had to hold his haney because of a dull market. S 
Cx 
Itis a fact that Root’s Goods are in demand everywhere. For © 
Agencies ward of 25 foreign countries. A fulllist of agents sent on appli- 


this reason we have agencies all over the Untied States and up- & 
Kikd= 
cation, = 


Low Freight 


Quick It is a fact that we are able by these agencies to furnish our goods 
quickly, and at low cost of transportation. pA 
Delivery &. 
2 
Facts * Facts ‘About Bees,” 7th edition, revised, is now ready. Full of 
information, and sent to any address for a 2 cent emn 4 or f if Sy 
. . ss 2 s " ree i 
About Bees you mention this paper. . s 
eK 
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The A, I, Root Company, @ 


MEDINA, OHIO, U.S.A. A 


x) 
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144 & 146 Erie Street, = 


QF GEORGE W. YORK & CO., Me Kekre ste 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
Send to them for their free Catalog. . : 
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